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THE SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 



L. L. BERNARD 
University of Florida 



The second annual session of the Southern Sociological Congress 
was held in Atlanta, April 25-29. This year the congress continued 
the policy begun last year, of confining the energies of the organization 
to a practical program. During the entire session of four days — seven 
sections meeting simultaneously part of the time — not a single paper in 
the field of theoretical sociology, strictly speaking, was read. All 
discussion was along practical lines, dealing with present issues in the 
South and looking toward the remedy of existing ills. This tendency 
to eschew the merely general and to eliminate fine-spun theories is 
characteristic of the bent of mind of the leaders of the New South. The 
assumption here in the South seems to be that our greatest need is 
action, since already we have accumulated much more information 
than we have yet found methods of putting into practice. The southern 
conception of the scope and meaning of sociology is radically different from 
that of the East. This fact was well illustrated by the comment of an 
eastern-trained man now teaching in one of the border-line universities. 
He said: "I am surprised that they call this organization a 'sociological' 
congress; so far I have seen nothing that is sociological in the usual 
sense." He did not realize that sociology is practical, or nothing, in 
the South. 

In keeping with the practical character of the papers and the discus- 
sion, the program was planned in such a way as to make its results as 
far reaching as possible. There were two types of meetings. The 
sectional conferences were devoted to the more technical papers and were 
attended largely by specialists in the fields of organized charities, courts 
and prisons, public health, child welfare, travelers' aid, the church 
and social service, and race questions. The attendance at these divisional 
meetings, in spite of the fact that they were held simultaneously, in 
some cases reached as high as four hundred. Once daily, and twice 
on the final day of the congress, was held a general session which was 
largely attended by the public and before which the least specialized 
addresses were delivered. A good attendance was had at all of these 
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meetings, that of the Sunday afternoon drawing an audience of approxi- 
mately three thousand persons. In a large sense these were the most 
important sessions of the congress, since they carried its message to the 
people and especially to the workers of the church, who embrace a fund 
of social energy as yet but inadequately utilized. That the message 
was responded to was abundantly attested by the careful attention and 
often generous applause which were accorded the speakers. 

The chief significance of the congress centered in the conferences on 
race problems. Leading representatives of both races were present in 
considerable numbers from all parts of the South. At all sessions of 
the congress both races sat on the same floor and both took part freely 
in the general discussions, when the meetings were open to extemporane- 
ous expression of opinion. However, only whites had been asked to 
read formal papers at this conference, a fact of which the colored members 
of the audience at the first session appeared to be conscious. But as 
the discussion developed, the attitudes expressed by the whites appeared 
so fair, their confessions of white discrimination against the Negro in 
the south were so frank and so full, and the promise of a new attitude 
toward the Negro was so earnest that practically all isolated traces of 
bitterness vanished and the Negros joined in the discussion of the papers 
with the heartiest expressions of approval — although with a note of 
surprise in the background. The Negroes, however, were not alone in 
their feeling of surprise. For the degree of harmony on questions at 
issue and the resulting good feeling which were increasingly manifested 
at the conferences were in the nature of a revelation and a cause for grati- 
fication to all present. So strong was this feeling that it spread to the 
general meetings even, and, when in the closing moments of the last 
general session, minute talks were allowed from the floor, most of these 
were devoted to the race problem, Negroes and whites alternating in 
expressions of satisfaction at the direction affairs had taken and at the 
promise of a better understanding between the races. The sentiments 
of all present were best expressed, perhaps, by a young Negro of Atlanta, 
who declared that the white man and the Negro of the Old South under- 
stood each other in the order which was then dominant, and that the 
young white man and the young Negro of the present were beginning 
to understand each other and to reach a basis of co-operation. It is not 
too much to say that the conference on race problems of the Congress was 
of historic significance, since there for the first time the southern white 
man and the Negro met on an equal plane, intellectually, for the discus- 
sion of their common problems. But we should not forget that it will 
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require time for the ideas here expressed by leaders of southern white 
thought to percolate to the masses. 

A close second in the degree of interest manifested were the con- 
ferences on the church and social service. The great awakening of the 
church in the South to its mission in this world was made particularly 
apparent both in the very hopeful and frank addresses by southern 
ministers and teachers, and in a series of thirty-five resolutions adopted 
by this section of the congress, declaring in particular for social and civic 
education in the elementary schools; for social surveys and systematic 
social reclamation work by the churches; for a wider use of church 
buildings and for a stimulation of community discussion under the 
co-operative leadership of the churches; for a closer study and a more 
effective amelioration of the living and recreational conditions of the 
working classes, in particular of working women; for a deeper interest 
by the church in public health; and for making the country church 
a center for general educational and cultural influences. One of the 
most conspicuous successes of the Southern Sociological Congress, so 
far, is its success in enlisting the religious forces of the South in hearty 
and intelligent co-operation with its work. 



